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The Later Mughals (1707-1803), —By WIrutAM Irvine, Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice (Retired). 

In eontinuation of the articles in Part I of the Journal for 1896, 

Vol. LXV, pp. 186-212, for 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 141-166, and 1903, 

Vol. LX XII, pp. 33-64. | 


CuAPTER V.—Rari‘-UD-DARAJAT (1719). 


SECTION l.— EvENTS ÜONNEOTED WITH THE ACCESSION. 

The new emperor, a consumptive youth of twenty years of age, 
was proclaimed under the style and titles of Abü, l-barakat, Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi‘-ud-darajat, Badshah, Ghazi. Within 
and without the palace, in every audience-hall and at every door, the 
Sayyads placed men of their own. A chronogram for the accession was 


found: | 
* When Rafi‘-ud-darajat ascended the throne 


“ The sun appeared in the heavens out of ‘Arafat: 
“ The sage, seeing the lustre and strength of his wisdom, 
* Brought forth the date, ‘ His, title is High of Dignity'."! 


At the first audience, on the prayer of Maharajah Ajit Singh, 
Rajah Bhim Singh of Kotah, and Rajah Ratn Cand; the jizyah or poll- 
tax, was again abolished. In other respects as few changes as possible 
were made, even the wāläshāhīs or personal troops of the late sovereign 
being retained in the service. The object was to dispel anxiety and 
restore order without delay. Muhammad Amin Khan was maintained 
in his post of second Bakhshi, Zafar Khan, Roshan-ud-daulah, replaced 
Saifullah Khan in that of third Bakhshi, and the office of fourth Bakhshi 
was left in abeyance. For seven days there was much confusion, and 
few men attended the imperial audience-hall ; the people generally stood 
aloof, and also many of the officials. Nizàm-ul-mulk kept close at home, 


1 Nishist ba-takht cin Rafi‘-ud-darajat 
Goi bar ‘arsh sar kashzd az ‘Arafat: . 
Pir-i-khirad cù did ba farr-o-shukoh 
Tarikh dmad, “ Lagb-i-rafi‘-ud-darajat.” (1131). 
A second is: 
Kih nagah Wazih raqm kard o guft ; 
* Mubarik jalius-i-shadhanshah-i-hagq.” (1181). 
"The morning star seized the pen and said; 
“< Blessed be the righteous king's accession." ? 
Jáàm-i-jam, and Miftzh 304, Khafi Khan, II, 816, Mirza Muhammad, 402, 
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but his cousin Muhammad Amin Khan was, in à way, friendly to the 
Sayyads ; and Samsàm-ud-daulah “resorting to fox-like tactics” came 
over to their party.! 

The distant sëbahs were left in the same hands as before, with a. 
few exceptions, special arrangements being made for Malwah and Kabul. 
Sarbuland Khan had been nominated to the latter province some months 
before, and had gone one or two stages on his journey. On learning 
that Farrukhsiyar had been deposed, he returned by himself to Dihli, 
and his appointment having been confirmed, he left again on the 19th 
Rabi‘ II (10th March, 1719). There remained Nizàm-ul-mulk, and it 
was urgent that he should be induced to quit the capital. The Sayyads 
feared mischief from the Mughals, the strongest in numbers and in 
fluence of any of the numerous groups into which their opponents were 
divided. At the last moment Muhammad Amin Khàn had elected to 
take their side against Farrukhsiyar; but Nizam-ul-mulk, as his habit 
was, had declined to declare himself. 'The government of Patnah had 
been assigned to him on the 18th Rabi‘ (7th February, 1719); but 
apparently he was not anxious to proceed there. Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
as usual, was for the emplyment of violent measures; he thought 
Nizam-ul-mulk should be assassinated. Qutb-ul-mulk preferred to 
detach him from his friends, believing that when thus weakened, 
he could more easily be got rid of. Samsüm-ud-daulah adhered to the 
latter view. The Sayyads, though good soldiers, were poor politicians; 
and “since a leader without wisdom is no better than a common sgol- 
dier," they thus made ready the way for their own downfall. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was offered Malwah. At first he declined it; and 
it was only upon a solemn promise of non-revocation that he accepted. 
He left the capital on the 24th Rabi‘ II. (15th March, 1719), taking 
with him all his family and property ; and although repeatedly urged 
to do so, he would not leave even his son to represent him at court. 
He was followed by all the Mughals who had been out of employ since 
the fall of Mir Jumlah, and he reached his headquarters in about two 
months. Another change which led to future difficulties was the 
removal of Marahmat Khan, son of Amir Khan, from the charge of 
Mandi. He had given dire offence to Husain ‘Ali Khan by neglecting 
to pay his respects, when the Amir-ul-umara had passed near that for- 
tress on his way from the Dakhin to Debli.? 


1 Khafi Khan, II, 817, Kamwar Khan 197, Ahwal-i-khawaqin, 146a, 152b. 

2 Kàmwar Khan, 188, Ahwdl-1-khawdaqin, 152a, Shiü Das, 26b. The form of 
Jarmanm to the governors can be seen from a translation of that to Ja‘far Khan, 
governor of Bengal, in C. R. Wilson, “ Early Annals," III, entry No. 1269 (consul- 
tation of March 19th, 1719 O, 8.). 
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The faujdarship of Muradabad was given to Saif-ud-din ‘Ali Khan, 
younger brother of the wazir; Muhammad Riza became chief qgaz?, 
Mir Khan, ‘Alamgiri, was made Sadr--us.sudir or Grand Almoner, 
Diyanat Khan, Khwafi (grandson of Amanat Khan)! was appointed 
Diwan of the Khalisah, and Rajah Bakht Mall made diwan of the Tan. 
Himmat Khan, a protégé of Qutb-ul-mulk’s, was given a subordinate 
post connected with the audience-chamber, and entrusted with the care 
of the young Emperor as his tutor and guardian. 

The next task was to proceed against the persons and property of 
Farrukhsiyar's chief adherents. I‘tiqéd Khan (Mhd. Murad) was sent 
as a prisoner to Husain ‘Ali Khàn's house, his 7agi7s were resumed, and 
all his property confiscated. He had managed to make away with a 
great deal, but much was recovered. By one account, it took ten to 
fifteen days to remove the immense store of valuables that he had ob- 
tained through the unwise liberality of Farrukhsiyar. T'tiqad Khan 
now disappears from our story, and ending his days in obscurity, he 
died at Dehli on the 12th Ramazan 1139 H. (2nd May, 1727) at the 
age of seventy-two years. The;jàgirs of the late Sadat Khan, father-in- 
law, and of Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor, were 
resumed ; as were also those of Sayyad Salabat Khan, late general of 
the artillery, and of Afzal Khan, the late Sadr. The allowances and 
lands of Farrukhsiyar’s wife, the daughter of Maharajah Ajit Singh 
were not interfered with. I 

A féw days after the accession of the new sovereign, the Mahrattas 
under Bala Ji, the peshwa, who had come in Husain ‘Ali Khan's train, 
received their dismissal for the Dakhin (29th Rabi‘ II, 1131 H., 30th 
March, 1719), taking with them Madan Singh, the younger son of Sam- 
bhà Ji and some female members of his family who had been prisoners 
since the days of ‘Alamgir. The Mahrattas also took with them at this 
time three important documents, a grant of the chauth of the Dakhin 
provinces, one for the sardeshmukhi of the same, and one for the suara; 
or hereditary states.2 The first dated the 22nd Rabi‘ II, 1131 H. (13th 


1 ‘Ali Naki (Diyanat Khan), d. 1151, H., 1738 A.D., Ma'agir-ul-umara, II, 70, was 
the son of ‘Abd-ul-qadir (Diyanat Khan) d. 1124 H., 1712-13, id. II, 59, son of 
Mu'in-ud-din Ahmad (Amanat Khan) d. 1095, H., 1683-4, id. I, 258. 

3 Kamwar Khan, 199, Khafi Khan, II, 817, Mhd. Qasim Lahori, 253, Tarikh-i- 
Muhammadi, year 1139 H. Sayyad Salabat Khan (afterwards Sadat Khan, Zu,lfigar 
Jang) was the eldest son of the Sadat Khan above named. He died after Muharram 
1170 H. (September-October 1756), see Ma,dsir-wl-wmard, II, 524. Sayyad Afzal 
Khan, Sadr Jahan, died late in Rabi‘ II, or early in Jamadi I, 1138 H. (Jan. 
1725) at Shahjahanabad ( T-i-Mhdi). | 

8 Chauth, literally “one-fourth,” ith of the revenue collections; sardesh, 
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March, 1719), gave them one-fourth of the revenue of all the six subahs 
of the Dakhin, including the tributary states of Tanjor, Trichinoply 
and Maisür. The second dated the 4th Jamadi I, (24th March, 1719) 
was for 10 per cent. of the remaining three-fourths of the same reve- 
nues. The swaràj were the territories in Shiva Ji's possession at the 


time of his death in 1681, now confirmed to his grandson with certain 
modifications.! 


SECTION 2. —QUARREL OVER THE SPOILS. 


‘Abdullah Khan, making use of his position within the palace and 
fort, had taken possession of all the buried treasure, the jewel-house, 
the armoury, and all the imperial establishments. He had also resumed 
thejügirs of over two-hundred of Farrukhsiyar’s officers, and of the 
relations of. Bahadur Shah and ‘Alamgir. Within two or three days’ 
time these were all granted afresh to his own officers and dependants. 
This procedure was greatly objected to by Husain ‘Ali Khan; and the 
two brothers almost came to drawing their swords upon each other. 
Ratn Cand, who is described as the “key of ‘Abdullah Khan's wits, ” 
intervened with smooth words, caused the jàg?rs of the dismissed nobles 
to be granted to Husain ‘Ali Khan's followers, and thus put an end to 
the strife. He reminded the brothers that they had lately behaved in 
a way to anger both God and man, and if they wished for their own - 
preservation from the clutches of rival nobles, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to suppress all differences and act heart and soul together. 
1f they did not act in agreement, the Mughal leaders would rend them 
to pieces.? 


SECTION 3.—POPULAR OUTCRY AGAINST AJIT SINGH. 


As already mentioned, Ajit Singh when he passed through the 
bazars was followed by cries of “Slayer of his son-in-law” (daámad- 
kush). Insulting words were written on pieces of paper and stuck upon 
the door of his house, and one day cow bones were thrown down among 
the vessels he used in daily worship. The Wazīr seized two or three 


mukhi, the allowances of a sardeshmukh, [Sar, “chief,” des, “country,” mukh, 
* head" | ; Swa, “own,” ràj, “ territory." 

l Kamwar Khan, 199. Grant Duff (Bombay edition), 199 and note, where he 
says that these grants were made ont in the name of Muhammad Shah. No doubt, 
the above dates fall in the 1st year of that reign by the official reckoning ; but if the 
deeds were actually issued on the dates they bear, they must have been made out 
in the name of Rafi‘ud-darajat, for Muhammad Shàh's accesion being then hidden 
in the future, the fact that at a subsequent date that accession would be ante-dated 
could not be known to anyone. 

2? Kamwar Khan, 196, Khafi Khan, II., 822. 
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Kashmiris who had been guilty of calling out abusive words when the 
Rajah passed them, and caused them to be paraded with ignominy seated 
upon asses. But the Kashmiri boys followed, and shouted that this 
was the fitting punishment of the faithless and evil-minded, (meaning, 
of Ajit Singh himself). The Rajah to escape these insults was in haste 
to quit Dehli. After receiving large gifts in cash and jewels, he obtain- 
ed an order for returning to his government of Gujarat (17th Jamadi 
IL., 6th May, 1719). Within a few days, however, events occurred which 
hindered him from carrying out his intention.! 


SECTION 4.—NEKŪSĪYAR PROCLAIMED AT AGRAH. 


During the weeks which followed the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, 
rumours of many sorts were prevalent. Suspicion chiefly rested on 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, Rajah Chabelah Ram, governor of Allahabad, 
and Nawab Nizim-ul-mulk, the new governor of Malwah. A combi- 
nation of these three nobles was supposed to be imminent. As to the 
last of them, it may be doubted whether there was any sufficient ground 
for these assertious. The other two men were, however, notorious 
partizans of Farrukhsiyar, Chabelah Ram and his family owing their 
elevation entirely to that emperor and his father, ‘ Azim-ush-shan. In 
the case of those two nobles, there was undoubtedly some foundation for 
the popular belief. The centre of danger appeared to be Akbarabad, 
where Nekisiyar and other members of the imperial house were in 
prison. A pretender might be set up from among these princes; and 
against this possibility special precautions must be taken. Ghairat 
Khan, the Sayyads’ nephew, was hurried off to his new government, so 
that he might reach Agrah before Nizàm-ul-mulk passed through it on 
his way to Malwah. A new commandant, Samandar Khan, was ap- 
pointed (16th Jamadi II, 1131 H., 5th May, 1719) to take charge of the 
fort at Agrah. Much treasure was still in the vaults of that strong- 
hold, and the new government. was anxious to obtain control of this 
money themselves, and prevent its falling into anyone else’s hands. To 
take charge of these hoards Dawar Dad Khan accompanied Samandar 
Khan ; but in addition to this ostensible errand, everyone believed that 
he had been commissioned to blind Neküsiyar and the other princes. On 
the 1st Rajab 1131 H. (19th May, 1719) word was brought to Dihli that 
the new commandant had been refused admission by the Agrah garri- 
son, who had set up a rival emperor in the person of Prince Nekisiyar.* 


l Khafi Khan, IT, 823, Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 263, 264, Kamwar Khan, 202, Siwánih- 
Khizr, f. 
2 Kamwar Khan, 202, Shiu Das, 26 b, Khafi Khan, II, 827, 
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Neküsiyar, eldest surviving son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth son of the Emperor ‘Alamgir, was born in Sha‘ban 1090 H. (Sep- 
tember, October 1679). Early in Muharram 1092 H. (January 1681). 
Prince Akbar fled from his father's camp, and joining the Pathors, 
laid claim to the throne. His property was at once confiscated by 
‘Alamgir, and his wife, two sons, Neküsiyar and Mhd. Asghar, and 
two daughters were made prisoners. A few days afterwards Prince 
Akbars family was sent off from Ajmer to Akbarabad. Here 
Neküsiyar had been a state prisoner ever since, and although now 
over forty years of age had never set foot outside the fort. His 
ignorance is described, no doubt with some exaggeration, as so great 
that when he saw a cow or horse, he asked what sort of animal it was 
and what it was ealled.? | 

Accounts vary as to the part taken in the plot by Safi Khàn, the 
displaced qila'hdar. Some describe him as a willing agent, or even 
the originator of in the conspiracy; others make him out to have 
acted under compulsion from the mutinous garrison. He had been 
transferred by the Sayyads from Kalinjar to Agrah only a short time 
before (17th Sha‘ban 1130 H., 15th July, 1718), and in those few months 
could not have acquired such influence over the garrison as to induce 16 
to follow him in such an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, he was by 
this time nearly seventy years of age and thus not very likely to be a 
willing sharer in such a revolt. Some say that among the men mixed 


1 His birth was reported to his grandfather on the Ist Zü,] Qa'dah 1090 H. (dth 
December, 1679), Ma,2sir-i-"Alamgiri, 182. He was the third son. 

& The wife and family were despatched on the 16th Muharram 1092 H. (5th 
February, 1681), Ma,dsir-i-‘Alamgivt 204. Another son, Buland Akhtar, and two 
daughters were born to Prince Akbar after his rebellion, aud were left with the 
Rathors upon his flight to the Dakhin. The boy was surrendered to ‘Alamgir on 
the 20th Zuú, Qa‘dah 1109 H. (30th May, 1698) by Durga. Das, Rathor, as a peace- 
offering: he died in prison at Ahmadnagar on the 29th Rabi ‘IT, 1118 H. (9th August, 
1706) and was buried in the Bihisht Bagh there, Ma,Zsir-i-Alamgiri, 395, Tarikh-i- 
Muhammadi, year 1118 H., and Kam Raj, ' Jbratnamah, fol. 69a, Bhim Sen, Nuskhah- 
i-dilkushd, fol. 1570. i 

3 Ma'agir-i-Alamgzri, 202, 203. 

* Mirza 'Abd-us-salam, first Mümin Khan, then Safi Khan, died carly in Rajab 
1137 H. (March 1725) at Dihli, aged over 70 years. He was son-in-law of his uncle, 
Ashraf Khan (d. 1097 H., 1685-6). His brother, Islam Khan (Mir Ahmad, formerly 
Barkhürdàr Khan) died in 1144 H. (1731-2) aged 77. Their father was Safi Khan 
(d. 1105 H., 1698-4), second son of Islam Khan, Mashhadi, (Mir ‘Abd-us-salam) 
whose first title was Tkhtisas Khan, (d. 1057 H., 1647-8), Ma,asir-ul-umara, T., 162- 
167, I. 272, IT. 741, Tarikh-i-Muhammad?, years 1057, 1097, 1105, 1137, 1144 H., 
Burh&n-ul-fat&h, 162a, 167a. 
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up in this Agrah rising were Rip Lal, Kayath, brother of Hira Lal, the 
diwün of Sher Afgan Khan, Panipati, and one Himmat, a hazüri, or 
officer of garrison artillery. But there can be no doubt that the prime 
mover was Mitr Sen, a Nagar Brahman.! 

This Mitr Sen resided in the fort of Agrah, in the employ of Prince 
Nekisiyar. He had some knowledge of physic: Through this means, 
and money-lending, he acquired considerable influence among the hazaris 
and Baksariyahs forming the garvison? When, a few months before 
this time Husain ‘Ali Khan passed through Agrah, on his way from 
the Dakhin to Dihli, Mitr Sen, introduced by some of the Bakhshi’s 
attendants and some fellow-Brahmans, obtained access to the audience- 
hall, and thus became known by sight to the Mir Bakhshi.?. 

. Some of the Sayyad’s old wounds having opened afresh and given’ 
him trouble, Mitr Sen offered his services as surgeon, and in this way 
obtained private speech with Husain ‘Ali Khan. From some of the 
Mir Bakhshi’s intimates he had wormed out the secret that Farrukh- 
siyar would soon be dethroned. This inspired him with the idea that 
Neküsiyar might be proposed as a candidate for the vacant throne. The 
artillery officers entered into the plan. Mitr Sen thereupon, without 
gaining over any great noble, or even consulting Nektisiyar, made over- 
tures in the prince’s name to Husain ‘Ali Khan. The latter, enraged 

hat his secret intention should have been divined, directed that Mitr 
Sen should no longer be admitted to his presence.* i 

Mitr Sen made his escape. He is supposed to have gone now to 
Rajah Jai Singh at Amber, where conditions were agreed on with him, 
and a letter addressed by Rajah Jai Singh to Rajah Chabelah Ram, 
governor of Allahabad, was made over to him. It was also believed 
that Mitr Sen visited Nizàm-ul-mulk when he passed through Agrah, 
but from him no definite answer was obtained. The secret of this in- 
terview was not kept; and it was the receipt of a report about it that 


1 Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 267, styles him a Tiwari. which is a sub-division 
of the Gaur Brahmans. Kamwar Khan, 180, Burhdn-ul-fatuh, 167a. : 

2 Hazāri (literally, “ having a thousand ") is the name for a captain of artillery. 
Sometimes they are called by the Turkish word minkbdshi, “ head of one thou- 
sand." Baksartyah means a footsoldier or militia man. Apparently the name is 
derived from Baksar on the Ganges, a fort in parganah Bhojpur of Szbah Bahar, if 
we are to trust Hae Chatarman, Chahdr gulshan, fol. 1276, who in an itinerary 
from Bareli to Patnah enters “ Baksar, original home of the Baksariyahs.” 

3 I doubt if Agrah can be the right place of meeting, for Husain ‘Ali Khan 
does not seem to have passed through it on his way to Dihli, I tell the story as 
Khzfi Khan does: the rest of the facts are probably correct. 

4 Khafi Khan, II, 825. 
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led to the appointment of Samandar Khan, a man of high rank, as a 
new commander iu the fort! 

When Samandar Khān reached Gāo-ghāt on the Jamnah, a few 
miles north-west of Agrah, he called upon the garrison and all the 
establishments to come out to greet him and escort him into the fort. 
Instead of obeying this order, the garrison after a consultation returned 
word that their pay for three years was due, that they did not know 
who was now emperor, that they were not acquainted with any gila‘h- 
dar of the name of Samandar Khan. Mitr Sen was in the plot. On 
the 29th Jamadi II, (18th May, 1719), Neküsiyarand his two nephews 
were brought out by the soldiers; the former was placed on a throne and 
homage was paid to him as emperor. Coin was issued in his name with 
the inscription : | 

Da zar zad sikkah saihib-girani 
Shah Neküsiyar, Taimir-t-sanz. 


“ On gold struck coin the Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction, 
“ The Emperor Neküsiyar, a second Taimür.?" 


Mitr Sen was raised to the rank of commander of 7,000 horse with the 
title of Rajah Birbal and the office of wazir. One kror and eighty lakhs 
of rupees were withdrawn from the treasure-house and. distributed 
among the garrison. The next day: Neküsiyar with two nephews was 
brought to an open building® over the main gate, a royal umbrella being 
held over his head. With both hands the prince made reassuring gestures 
in the direction of the crowd, which had assembled in the open space 
below the gate, while Mitr Sen, now become Rajah Birbal, poured gold 
over his head, Soon men hurried to the fort from all directions and 
offered to enlist. Blacksmiths, bullet-founders, and other artisans were 
brought into the fort, and a new kofwül, or chief police officer, was 
placed in charge of the city on behalf of the pretender. 

Hostilities were commenced by the garrison firing upon the man- 
sion (known as that of Islàm lXhàn) occupied by Ghairat Khan, the 
new nüzim of the province. This house was in a very exposed position, 
to the west of and almost immediately under the fort. Ghairat Khan, 


1 Samandar Khàn's rank was 3000, 2000 horse, Shiü Das, fol. 27a. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 825. SGhib-i-qiràn is one of the titles of Taimür, the founder 
of the dynasty. In the British Museum collection there is no coin with this dis- 
tich. The one assigned to Nekisiyar (* Catalogne," p. 197) is hardly likely to be 
his; it is more probably an abnormal issue of Muhammad Shah’s coinage. The 
game objection applies to those in Rodgers, p. 209. 

3 It is called a bangalah, i.e., four pillars snpporting a roof. 

4 Shit Das, 27a, Khafi Khan, II, 827. 
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most of whose men were dispersed in the szbah for the purpose of 
bringing in revenue, wished to abandon the house. He was, however, 
dissuaded by his officers, Sanjar Khan and Shamsher Khan, Wala- 
shühis. He therefore maintained his position, recalled his horsemen, 
and proceeded to enlist more troops. The facts were reported to the 
Wazir at Dihh.! 

As soon as a camel-rider had brought the news to Dihli, Rajah 
Bhim Singh, Hada, and Curéman Jat,? the latter of whom had been 
for some time a sort of prisoner at large, were hurried off to‘ reinforce 
the Nazim. With them went Haidar Quli Khan, ‘Iwaz Khan and 
Asad ‘Ali Khan. The sons of Safi Khan and his brother, Islam Khan, 
were arrested and sent to prison, their jagirs being also confiscated. 
The Sayyad brothers held a consultation, and it was decided that one or 
the other must proceed to Agrah at the head of an army. The duty 
was undertaken by Husain ‘Ali Khan. On the 7th Rajab 1131 H. (25th 
May, 1719) he marched to Barahpulah, south of the city, and there 
began to collect his men and make other preparations. A letter was 
written to Ghairat Khan assuring him of the speedy arrival of the 
Amir-ul-umara.® 

Section 5.—Events AT ÅGRAH. 

Neküsiyar's partisans, instead of coming out and taking advantage 
of Ghairat Khan's weakness, clung to the shelter of the fort walls. 
They lost in this way their only chance of striking à vigorous blow for 
their new master. In two or three days Ghairat Khan had recovered 
from his surprize, and his troops began to pour in to his succour. He 
was soon at the head of four or five thousand men, and able to take the 
offensive. His right-hand man at this difficult moment. was Haidar 
Quli Khan.* This officer having fallen into disgrace for his oppressive 


l There is a copy of the report in Shia Das, 28a; see also id. 27a and Khafi 
Khan, II, 828. : 

? According to Kam Raj, 'Ibratnámah, 68a, Curaman now received a gift af the 
country twenty days’ journey in length and breadth, extending from the Barah- 
pulah bridge outside Dihli to the borders of Gwaliyar. This means that he was 
appointed to be rzhdZr or road-guardian of this extent of country. 

3 There is a copy of the letter in Shiü Das, fol. 28b. 

5 In 1126 H. (1714-15) Haidar Quli Khan, Isfaráini, was made diwdn of the 
Dakhin, and all appointments and removals were left to him. Nizam-ul-mulk, then 
nazim, did sot get on with him, Burhén, 165a, Khafi Khan, IT, 740. He reached 
court on return from the Dakhin on the 6th Zú, Qa'dah 1127H. (2nd November, 
1715), Kamwar Khan, 158. He was appointed to Bandar Sürat on the 3rd Mnbar- 
ram 1128H. (28th December, 1715), id., 161, and made faujdér of Sorath, 21st Sha*- 
bàn 1128 H. (9th August, 1716), id., 160; he was gent for to court on the 22nd 
Rajab 1180H. (20th June 1718) id., 179. 


° 
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measures, had not long before passed through Agrah on his way from 
Ahmadabad to Dihli, where a very hostile reception awaited him. On 
arriving at Akbarābād he propitiated Ghairat Khan so effectively that 
through him he gained the good offices of Ratn Cand, the wazir’s chief 
advisor. As soon as the disturbance broke out at Agrah, he was sent 
off in great haste from Dihli to the assistance of Ghairat Khan. Ina 
short time the activity he displayed in the operations at Agrah so won 
for him the good opinion of Husain ‘Ali Khàn, that he made an inti- 
mate friend of him, and finally obtained his pardon from Qutb-ul-mulk, 
the wazzr.l 

Meanwhile the rebellion had made no progress: it had not spread 
outside the walls of the fort. Rajah Jai Singh had, indeed, come out 
several stages from Amber as far as Todah Tank,? but before declaring 
himself further, he awaited news from Nizaim-ul-mulk and Chabelah 
Ram. From a letter which fell afterwards into Husain ‘Ali Khan’s 
hands, it would appear that Nizam-ul-mulk gave no encouragement ; 
while Chabelah Ram was detained in his province by the revolt of 
Jasan Singh, a zamindàr of Kalpi, who was encouraged to resist by 
messages from the waz?r conveyed through Muhammad Khan, Bangash. 
Meanwhile, although unable to make any impression on the fort, 
Ghairit Khan held his own. Curaman, Jat, had managed to collect 
men of his own tribe, the chief leaders being Gobind Singh, Jat, and 
the sons of Nanda, Jat. Sayyad Hasan Khan from Gwaliyar and the 
Rajah of Bhadaàwar had also joined the besiegers. There was some 
fighting, but Safi Ichan, owing to the arrest at Dihli of his children and 
brother, was dejected, and did not act with much vigour. Still, some 
sorties were attempted. One night the Jat and other peasant levies 
made an attack on the camp. Suddenly a store-house for the grain and 
grass which had been brought in from the surrounding country, was set 
on fire, but before the flames reached any height, heavy rain began to 
fall, and little damage was done. Deserters from the besieging force 
began to make their way into the fort. One day four of them were 
caught. Haidar Quli Khan condemned them to be blown away from 
guns in the presence of the whole army.’ From that time Haidar Quli 
Khan in person took the roll-call of the army, and further desertions 
ceased.* 


1 Kháfi Khan, IT, 823, 824, 828. 

2 This must mean the Todah abont sixty miles east of Jaipur and eighty 
miles south-west of Avrah. 

8 For the providential escape of onë of these men, see Khafi Khan, II, 834. 

4 Siwanih-i-khizr7, and Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 269. 
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Section 6.—Nextsivar Mares Overtures. 

Letters in the name of Neküsiyar came to the two Sayyads and 
other high-placed nobles, such as Muhammad Amin Khan, offering 
terms, if they would accept him as emperor. The letters said: “ What 
* new-born child is this that has been placed on the throne of Hindü- 
* stan? Never before has anyone thought, or even dreamt, of passing 
* over an elder for a younger heir. As for the seizure, imprisonment, 
** and death of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, those events had been decreed 
* by the Eternal Let them (i.e, the Sayyads) wrapping the head 
* of shame in the skirt of humbleness, make due submission. No 
* revenge will be taken, but all their rank and dignities will be main- 
“ tained as before.” Qutb-ul-mulk, always ready to take the easiest 
way out of a difficulty, proposed to make terms with Nekisiyar and 
bring him to Dihh. Husain ‘Ali Khan, on the other hand, looking on 
the Agrah revolt as a sort of personal insult, would hear of no compro- 
mise. For a long time Qutb-ul-mulk was not satisfied, and even after 
his brother had moved out to Barahpulah, visited him there several 
times with the d of persuading him -to accept Neküsiyar's pro- 
posal.! 

Qutb-ul-mulk argued that they had no qnarrel with the prince, 
why should they meet him with force? Why not seat him on the 
throne? Even if he should try to form a party-among the nobles, he, 
Qutb-ul-mulk, saw no one from whom any danger need be anticipated. 
Husain ‘ Ali Khan could not be moved from his own ideas. “If Agrah 
* were a fort of steel set in an encircling ocean, he would with one blow 
* from his finger strike-it down, so that beyond a little mud and dust, 
“no sign of it should be left on earth.” Who were these “crows,” 
these few wretches, who had dared to interfere with their desigus! 
All haste must be made to suppress the outbreak by force.? 


Section 7.— Tung Savyaps? CONDUCT TOWARDS RAFI'-UD-DARAJÀT. 


During the few months that he was Emperor, Rafi‘-ud-darajat was 
completely in the power of the two Sayyads. Until this time, the em- 
perors, however much they might leave state affairs in the hands of a 
minister or favourite, retained complete control over their own palace 
and person, and no man could be prevented from access to them. Ulti- 
mate power resided in their hands, and they could at any time transfer 
authority from one minister to another. In this reign all this was 


l Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 270. : 
? Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 272, 273, Anonymous History, B. M. Oriental MS, No. 
1747. : 
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changed. At first, the palace was guarded by the Sayyads’ most trust- 
ed soldiers, and all offices withiu it were held by their nominees. On 
the 14th Jamadi I (3rd May, 1719) a concession to propriety was so 
far made that the hereditary doorkeepers and palace servants were: 
allowed to return to duty. But the change was more nominal than 
real, It is asserted that even then the Emperor’s meals were not served 
without the express order of his tutor, Himmat Khan, a Barhah Sayyad. 
The young Emperor was allowed little liberty, and in his short reign 
he seldom left the palace. He visited Qutb-ul-mulk on the 19th Jama- 
di I (8th April, 1719) at his house in the Moti Bagh, to condole with 
him on the death of a daughter. He paid auother visit to Husain ‘ Ali 
Khan on the 14th Jamadi II (8rd May, 1719) ; and he also went on one 
hunting expedition to Shakkarpur (24th Jamadi I, 3rd April).! 

In addition.to keeping the strictest watch over Rafi‘-ud-darajat, 
the Sayyads’ conduct was in other respects indecorous and reprehen- 
sible. Qutb-ul-mulk, a man of pleasure, not content with a harem al- 
ready filled with women collected from far and near, carried off two or 
three of the most beautiful women írom the imperial harem. One 
writer, Kchushhal Cand, makes a still more scandalous accusation against 
him. "Through Sadr-un-nissa, head of the harem, he sent a message to 
‘Inayat Bano, the Emperor's wife, that he had fallen in love with her. 
The go-between executed her task, only to meet with an absolute re- 
fusal. Again she was sent to urge his suit; “like a longing lover, he 
was fast bound by the long curling locks of that fairy." ‘Inayat Bano 
writhed at the insult, undid her hair, which was over a yard long, cut 
it off, and threw it in the face of her tempter.* The younger brother’s 
sin being pride, he displayed his disrespect in another manner, One 
day he was present alone with Rafi‘-ud-darajat in his private chapel | 
(tasbthkhanah). The Emperor sat down on his chair. At once, without 
waiting for permission, Husain ‘Ali Khan, sat down in front of him.’ 
Highly-placed orientals are rarely at fault on such occasions, and Rafi‘. 
ud-darajat showed his usual readiness at rebuking an affront. Stretch- 
ing out his feet in the direction of Husain ‘Ali Khan, he said: * Draw 


1 Kamwar Khan, 200, Siwénih-i-Khizr7. 

2 [n spite of the evidence of Khüshhal Cand, a contemporary and a resident of 
Dihli, I fear that this story about the princess’ cutting off her hair, must be treat- 
ed as what lawyers call “common form.” It is also related by N. Manucci, Phil- 
lips MS. No. 1945, Part I, p. 261, in regard to Ra‘na Dil, one of the widows of Dara 
Shukoh, wheu summoned to his harem by ‘Alamgir, 

3 No one sat in the Emperor's presence without his order or permission. Yahya 
Khan, 127a, has a version of this story, but he ascribes it to Rafi'-ud-daulah., 
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off my stockings (mozah).” Although inwardly raging, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
could do nothing else but comply.! 

That the young man was not altogether devoid of sense, is proved 
by the story of a dispute that arose once between Qutb-ul-mulk and 
Rafi‘-ud-darajat. A warrant of appointment having been signed, next 
day the wazir brought a second order giving the same post to another 
nominee. The Emperorasked: “ Isit the same village, or another with 
the same name?" He was told it was the same one, but this man 
was fit for the place and offered more than the other. The Emperor 
said it was foolishness to act like that, and threw the paper on the 
floor.? 


SECTION 8.—' Tug EMPEROR’S DEPOSITION AND DEATH. 

In the confusion and hurry attending his accession, no heed had 
been paid to the state of Rafi‘-ud-darajat’s health. He was afterwards 
found to be far advanced in consumption, he was also addicted to the 
use of opium ; and from the day that he ascended the throne, he became 
weaker and weaker.. By the middle of Rajab (June) it was evident 
that his days were numbered. He then told the Sayyads that if they 
would comply with his most earnest desire, and raise to the throne his 
elder brother, Rafi'-ud-daulah, he should die happy.. Accordingly on 
the 17th Rajab (4th June 1719) Rafi‘-ud-darajat was deposed and sent 
back into the harem. Two days afterwards (6th June, 1719), Rafi‘-ud- 
daulah was seated on the throne in the Public Audience-hall within 
the palace at Dihli. On the 24th Rajab (lith June, 1719) Rafi‘-ud- 
darajat expired, and was buried near the shrine of Khwàjah Qutb-ud- 
din.$ ; 

| APPENDIX (Rafi‘-ud-darajat). 

Age. At his death Rafi‘-ud-darajat was about twenty years of age; | 
the words waris-i-taj (1111 H.), * heir to the crown,” giving the year of 
his birth, Khafi Khan, II, 816. The Jam-7-Jam gives the precise date 
as the 8th Jamadi II, 1111 H. (30th November, 1699); Mirza Muham- 
mad, Tüaàvikh-i-Muhammadi,. declares that he was only sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age at his death. A chronogram for that event is :— 

Otin jan-t-Shahanshah Rafi‘-ud-darajat 
Rah just ba süah-i-nihal-i-tüba, I 
Rizwan ba dar-i-bihisht 1qdém kunün 
Guftà : “ khuld-i-barin magüm o mawa.” 


1 Khafi Khan, IT, 821, Khishhal Cand, B.M. MS. No. 3288, fol. 415a. 
2 Yahya Khan, 1270. 
8 Warid, 159a, Tayikh-1- Mwuzaffarti, 165.° 
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“ When the soul of the Lord of Lords, Rafi‘-ud- Y. 
“ Sought the shade of the tree of goodness, 
“ Rizwàn greeting him at the gate of Paradise 

“ Cried : ‘Most blessed of abodes and a “z 

(Jam-i-Jam, and Miftah, 304). e 

Reign. He reigned from his accession on the 9th Rabi‘ IL' to his 
deposition on the 17th Rajab 1131 H., for a period of three months ann 
nine days. 

Titles. —His style and title as Emperor was Abu-|l-barakat, Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi‘-ud-darajat, Badshah, Ghazi. (Mirza 
Muhammad, Tazkirah, 470). ent 

Coin, —'The distich placed upon his coin was: 

Zad sikkah ba Hind bà hazārān barakat 
Shaihan-shah-i-bahr-o-bar, Rafi‘-ud-darajat. 

* Coin was struck in Hind, with a thousand blessings, 

“ By the king of kings on land and sea, Rafi‘-ud-darajat.” 

But on the second day of the reign Qutb-ul-mulk called on Fath 
Khan, Fazil, to provide a couplet which should allow of a different 
word for gold coins (ashrafi) and silver coins (rupees), as was the case 
with ‘Alamgir’s coinage. The poet on the spur of the moment pro- 
duced the following lines: all 

Sikkah zad Shah Rafi‘-ud-darajat 
- Mihr-manind ba yamin-o-barakat. 
“The Emperor Rafi‘-ud-darajat struck coin, 
** Sun-like, with power and felicity. ” 

On the rupee the word badr (moon) was substituted for mihr (sun). 
It is not known whether these lines were ever actually brought into use, 
as we have no coin on which they appear; but there is another variant 
on one coin in the Lahore Museum: | 

Sikkah-i-mubarik-i-badshah-i-ghazi, Rafi‘-ud-darajat,! 

There are twenty-three coins of this reign in the three public col- 
lections at London, Calcutta, and Lahore; four of gold and nineteen of 
silver, all circular in shape. All except one are dated according to the 
Hijra or the regnal year, or both. All except one coin can be classed 
under the szbahs in which their place of mintage was situated. These 
twenty-two coins belong to ten mints in eight out of the twenty-one 
provinces ; Kashmir, Tatthah, Ajmer, Gujarat, Malwah, Bengal, Orissa 
and the six Dakhin sibahs being unrepresented. The number of coins 


L British Museum Catalogue, p. 372, Lahore Museum Catalogue, pe 206, , Kim. 
war Khàn, 197, Mirza Muhammad, 470. 
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from each mint is: Kabul (1), Lahor (4), Multan (1), Shahjahanabad 
(5), Akbarabad (5), Gwaliyar (1), Itawah (2), Mu‘azzamabad, 7.e., 
Audh (1), Kora (1), Patnah (1). It is curious that in such a short 
reign a distant province like Kabul should have issued any coin; but 
the other places were well within control of the court. In the gold 
coins the weights are 160, 168, 169, and 169°5 grains, and the diameters 
‘77, °8, °85, and ‘94 of an inch. For the silver coins the weight and the 
diameter are respectively 172 (2), 173 (4), 174 (1), 1745 (2), 175 (5), 
176 (2), 177 (1), 178 (1) and 179 (1), grains, and ‘82 (1), ‘85 (2), 
90 (5), ‘95 (5), 96 (1), :97 (1), 1:0 (3), 1:03 (1) of an inch. Mr, M. 
Longworth Dames (* Numismatic Chronicle," Fourth Series, II, 275- 
309) has three coins of this reign; adding thereby two more mints to 
the above, viz., Burhanpur and Sihrind. 

Family.—The only reference to Rafi‘-ud-darajat’s wife or wives is 
to be found in the story given a page or two back, from which we 
learn the name of one wife, ‘Inayat Bano. He seems to have left no 
children. One notable point about him was his descent on both sides 
from ‘Alamgir, his mother being the daughter of prince Akbar, that 
monarch’s fourth son. With such an ancestry it is strange that he 
did not display more of the energy and ability characteristic of the 
earlier generations of his house. ; 


CHAPTER VI.—Rari‘-UD-DAULAH (1719). 
SECTION 1.— THE ACCESSION. 


On the 19th Rajab 1131 H. (6th June, 1719), Rafi‘-ud-daulah, 
middle son of Prince Rafi‘-ush-shan, third son of Bahadur Shah, ascend- 
ed the throne in the audience-hall at Dihli in succession to his brother, 
Rafi-ud-darajat. He was eighteen months older than his predecessor. 
He received the title of Shahjahan Sani, or the second Sháhjahàn. At 
his accession no changes took place, except the insertion of his name 
on the coin and in the Friday prayer. He remained like his brother in 
the hands of Qutb-ul-mulk's nominees. His coming out and going in, 
his appearances in the audience-hall, what he ate and what he wore, 
his every act was under the control of Himmat Khan, Barhah. He 
was not allowed to attend the publie prayers on Friday, to go hunting, 
or to converse with any noble, unless one of the two Sayyads or his 
guardian was present. His first formal audience was held in the ram- 
nah or hunting preserve of Khizrabad on the 24th Rajab (11th June, 
1719) when the generals appointed for duty at Agrah were presented 
and took their leave, After this the Khutbah was read at the great 
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mosque in the new Emperor's presence on the 26th of the same month 
(13th June, 1719).1 


SECTION 2.— RISING or SHAISTAH KHAN at Drnri. 


Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor,? Farrukhsiyar, 
was naturally discontented with the new régime, and at the instigation 
of Rajah Jai Singh, began to collect soldiers, with the intention of 
escaping from Dihli aud joining the Ràjah, then on his march to the 
assistance of Neküsiyar. Meanwhile he kept the Rajah well informed 
of all that was going ou at Dihli. Khan Dauràn, (Khwajah A‘sim) 
and other great men attempted to dissuade Shaistah Khan from this 
dangerous course. He paid no heed to them aud continued his prepara- 
tions. Then by accident a letter addressed by him to Rajah Jai Singh 
fell into the hands of Husain ‘Ali Khan. By this time the malcontent 
was reported to have collected seven or eight thousand men.’ 

On the 23rd Rajab 1131 H. (10th June, 1719), Zafar Khan and 
Nahar Khan, Hansawi* were sent against Shaistah Khan with a strong 
force. They stormed his mansion and, taking him a prisoner, conveyed 
him to Husain ‘Ali Khan then at Barahpulah, where he had been en- 
camped since the 7th Rajab, (25th May, 1719). Shaistah Khan's pro- 
perty in cash and goods, his horses and his elephants, his cows and his 
asses, were given up to plunder. ‘This incident aroused su&picions in 
the Sayyads’ hearts with regard to many other of the nobles. But at 


| Kamwar Khan, 203. Khafi Khan, II, 831, fixes the 20th Rajab for the acces- 
sion, perhaps to suit his chronogram: Shambah bistam-i-mah-i-Rajab bud, (1131 H.). 
Nor was it possible for the 20th to have fallen on a Saturday; it was either a 
Wednesday or a Thursday. The author of the RisZlah-i-Muhammad Shah, B. M, 
Or. Ms. No, 180, fol. 75, says he composed two tZrzkh for the accession. The first is 
the same as that claimed by Khafi Khan as his own. 

The other is :— 

. Pae “adë afgand Shah Rafi-ul-qadr, Raf?-ud-daulah. 

' This is, he tells us, a ta‘amah, giving 6 in excess, but if the foot (pae) of 
*ad&, ie. the letter “waw” (=6) is thrown out (afgand) we get the exact date. 
But on adding up the figures, I make them come to 1431 instead of 1181. The 
Khizrabad referred to is about five miles south of the new city or Shahjahanabad, 
and near the Jamnah river. 

2 Khwajah ‘Inayatullah, Kashmiri, entitled Shaistah Khan, died early in Rajab 
1141 H. (January, February, 1729,) at Shahjahanabad, Tarzkh-i- Mhd:. 

8 Khafi Khan, IT, 831, Kamwar Khan, 204, and Svwanih-i- Khizri. 

4 That is “native of Hangi,” He was either a Ranghar (a Mahomedan Rajput) 
or a Khàuzádah. Possibly he is identical with the Nahar Khan, Shekhzadah, of 
Hansi, mentioned as faujdar of Dholkah in Gujarat, see Kamwar Khan, p. 200, 
entry of 24th JamadiI, 1131 H. Kam Raj, ‘Ibratn@mah, 69a, says S. Dil&war ‘Al 
Khan, Bakhshi of the waztr, was also sent against Sháistah Khan. 
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such. a critical. moment silence seemed the wisest thing. Of those 
suspected, only a few men openly declared themselves. Rühullah 
Khan, III, son of Rthullah Khan, the second of that title! had been 
appointed faujdàr of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, but on his way to that 
place had turned aside and joined Rajah Jai Singh. Tahavvar Khan, 
Turani, had also escaped secretly from Dihli a week after Husain ‘Ali 
Khan had started for Agrah, and he, too, repaired to Jai Singh’s camp 
by forced marches. Qutb-ul-mulk sent horsemen in pursuit, but they 
were unable to overtake the fugitive. Another of these absconders 
to Jai Singh was Sayyad Salabat Khan, brother-in-law of Farrukhsiyar 
and lately commander of the imperial artillery.’ 


SECTION 3.—HusaIn ‘ALi KHAN’s CAMPAIGN AT AGRAH. 
At length on the 6th Sha‘ban (28rd June, 1719) Husain ‘Ali Khan 
commenced his march. Under his orders were Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Cin; Samsam-ud-daulah, Khan Dauran; Zafar Khan and others. 


L The following particulars of this family are taken from the Ma,asir-ul-umara 
I, 277, 775, 1I, 309-315, 815-317, 823, 839, III, 713. 
Fu Khan, Yazdi, Husaini, Ni'àmat Ilahi. 
d. 2nd pu 1072 H. 


| ae 
Mir Miran, RühullahKhàn ‘Azizullah, Daughter, m. to 


Mir Khan (No. I) d. ‘Aziz Khan, Saifullah, 
d.1107H. = Salib Bano 1103 H. Safawi. 


Begam, daughter 
of Asaf Khan, 
Yamin-ud-daulgh. 
| 
f | f ae | 
Mir Mhd. Ibra- Bix other Saifullah Mhd. Hasan, Mhd. Bagir, Ni‘amatul- 
him, Marahmat sons, (‘Umdat- Khan,d. Khanahzad Bairam lah Khan, d. 
Khàn,d.as  ul- mulk, Amir 6 months Khan, (Ri-  Khàn,d. 29th I Rama- 


Sübahdar of Khan, was after his hullah Khàn 1145 H. "aged zàn 1147 H., 
Bahar on 17th the 4th son.) father. No. II) d. nearly 60. aged 55 or 


Mubarram 1115 H. | Warid’s 56. 
1138 H. P 38. patron. | 
Daughter (a h 
married to Khahlullah Mir Mhd. Ahsan, 
cousin, Khan. Ittiqàd Khan, 
Marahmat (Ruhullah Khan, 
Khan. No. III) d. 7th 
Ramazàn 1137 H. 


age about 40. 
2 See ante p. 6, for this man’s origin and connections. Kàmwar Khan, 204, 
Mhd Qasim Lahori, 272, Khafi Khan, II, 832, Siwanih-i- Khizvi. 
8 Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, author of the ‘Ibratn@mah, went on this conn 
p. 275, He was in the service of Surat Singh, one of Husain ‘Ali Khan’s officers. 
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Muhammad Khan, Bangash, came in from Sa‘dabad! on the 20th Sha*- 
bàn (7th July, 1719) and followed the main body. At this time many 
rumours were prevalent. As usual in such cases, dreams or the 
opinions of soothsayers and astrologers favourable to Neküsiyar, passed 
from mouth to mouth. Rajah Jai Singh, people said, was marching from 
Amber on Àgrah; Chabelah Ram was on his way from Allahabad at 
the head of thirty thousand men; Nizàm-ul-mulk had started to rein- 
force them with a mighty army; Neküsiyar, in the garb of a faqir, had 
escaped from Agrah and reached the camp of Rajah Jai Singh. Of all 
these statements the only true one was that Rajah Jai Singh had come 
out one stage from Amber at the head of nine or ten thousand horse- 
men, and there awaited the advance of Chabelah Ram. The latter, 
however, was still busily occupied with the revolt of Jasan Singh of 
 Kalpi, who was backed up by the Afghans. Nizam-ul-mulk showed no: 
serious intention of taking up the cause of Neküsiyar.? 

On the 21st Sha‘ban (8th July, 1719) Husain ‘Ali Khan reached 
Sikandrah,? within sight of Agrah; the weather was extremely hot, 
and a halt was made for three days. On the 25th (12th July) camp 
was moved to Bagh Dahr-arae.* The siege which had been commenced 


by Ghairat Kban and Haidar Quli Khàn, was now pressed on with 
redoubled energy. 


SECTION 4.—SIEGE OF AGrau Fort. 


As soon as he reached Agrah, Husain ‘Ali Khan rode round the 
fort and fixed in person the sites for the batteries, the side selected for 
attack being the south, where is the bastion then known as the Banga- 
lü-burj, a place which was weakly defended and had no earthwork 
(pushtah) to strengthen the wall, Heavy guns were brought to bear on 
the walls;$ but as the wet weather had begun and the rain was heavy, 


1 Sa‘ dabad, a town in the Ganges-Jamnah dbah. 5 

2 Kamwar Khan, 205, Khafi Khan, II, 832. 

8 Sikandrah, the place where the Emperor Akbar is buried; it lies west of 
Agrah. 

^ Kam Raj, ‘Ibratnémah, 69a, Bagh Dahr-ara, two kos from the city. See also 
ante Reign of Bahadur Shah, p. 26 (not yet published). 

6 Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 277. 

6 These guns had each a name, such as Ghzz; Khan (Lord Champion), Sher- 
dahan ('Tiger-mouth), Dhwm-dham (The noisy), and so forth. They carried bails 
from thirty Shahjahani sers to one and a quarter man in weight; attached to each 


were from one to four elephants, and from six hundred to seventeen hundred 
draught oxen. 
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ten and in some cases twenty days were occupied in dragging these can- 
non the distance, only a mile or two, which separated the camp from 
the fort. The route through the lanes and bazars being very narrow, 
the dwelling-houses and shops were pulled down to allow of the pas- 
sage of the artillery. Withinithe fort there are said to have been 
thirteen hundred cannon, counting those of every kind. From these 
the garrison artillerymen (the Buksariyah) kept up an incessant fire, 
not allowing themselves a respite even during the night. Damage was 
done on both sides. Even persons resorting to the river bank to draw 
water were fired on from the fort, and fell victims. The governor’s 
mansion near the fort was destroyed, the mosque known as the Begam 
Sahib’s, standing opposite to the citadel, was injured, the tower and 
marble steps being struck by shot, and the buildings of the Tirpoliya. 
or triple gate, suffered equally. The besiegers returned the fire and 
injured the battlements on all four walls, doing also some damage to 
the Moti Masjid. Haidar Quli Khan, who had under his command 
many Europeans, whom he had brought from Sürat, drove several saps 
towards the walls. Little effect was, however, produced on the fort; 
nor did the garrison show any enterprize, or try to open a way 
through the investing lines and join their friends outside. The attack- 
ing force had succeeded in causing the besieged to withdraw within the 
fort; but beyond this advantage nothing was gained, except that 
Ghairat Khan and Shamsher Khan, after a good deal of fighting, took 
the cabütrah or police office at the fort gate.! 

The garrison were evidently reserving themselves until they had 
learnt of the advance of their hoped-for allies. Time passed, and of 
these helpers there was no word or sign. After a month provisions 
began to be scarce. Many of those who had joined from the country 
round began to desert, getting over the walls at night, only to be seized 
by the Nawab’s sentries. These fugitives informed Husain ‘Ali of the 
disheartened and suffering condition of the garrison and the depression 
in Mitr Sen’s mind, All the good grain had been used up; and 
nothing was left but inferior pulses, and these had been stored over seven 
years and smelt so strongly, that even the four-footed beasts would not 
eat them with avidity. Attempts were made to bring in small supplies 
of flour, which were dragged up by ropes let down from the battle- 
ment. Even some of the artillery in the besieging force engaged in 
this traffic. After this fact was found out, the strictness of watch 
was redoubled, anything moving in the river at night was shot at, and 


1 Shia Das, 29a, Risdlah-i-Muhammad Shah, fol, 76b, and Muhammad Qasim, 
Lahori, 280. 
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expert swimmers were kept ready to pursue and seize any one who at- 
tempted to escape by way of the river, 

Secret overtures were accordingly made to the garrison. In 
Husain ‘Ali Khan’s artillery a man was serving named Cura, who had 
acquaintances within the fort; and through him a message was sent to 
these men guaranteeing to them their lives and property, if they deli- 
vered up Prince Neküsiyar together with the fort. Curaman Jat, who 
commanded at an entrenchment near the fort, opened up similar nego- 
ciations. The garrison called these two Curas within the fort, where 
they placed a pot of Ganges water on their heads and made them swear 
an oath to carry out faithfully the terms agreed on,! 

About this time the hazüris, or captains of artillery, had told Mitr 
Sen that they could not continue the defence. Mitr Sen sent a confi- 
dential secretary, Nath Mall, to reassure them. This Nath Mall was 
the son of Bhükan Mall, who had been high in the service of Asad 
Khan, ‘Alamgir’s waz?r. Instead of listening to his remonstrances, the 
artillerymen seized Nath Mall and made him over to their friends out- 
side. He was brought before Husain ‘Ali Khan, and in his pen-box 
were found communications to Neküsiyar from many of the nobles 
holding commands in the besieging force or offices round the Emperor's 
person. Husain ‘Ali Khan dissembled in this matter as much as 
possible. but his bosom friend, Asad ‘Ali Khan, a connection of the cele- : 
brated ‘Ali Mardan Khan? was publicly disgraced. Among the letters 
found were some from Samsàm-ud-daulah and Zafar Khan Roshan-ud- 
daulah.$ 

Others eaptured were Rüp Làl and his companions, seven men in 
all, who had been sent to some of the besieging nobles in the hope of 
winning their adherence to Neküsiyar's cause. Their captor was 
Khizr Khan, Panni; Rup Lal was executed. Sayyad Firüz ‘Ali 
Khan also made prisoners of Sulaiman Beg and six others. A large 
sum was offered by Husain ‘Ali Khan to anyone who would surrender 
the fort.4 


1 Shiü Das, 30a, Mhd. Qasim, 281, 286, 287. 

9 For ‘Ali Mardin Khan, d. 1067 H., 1656-7, see Ma,dsir-ul-wmarda, 11,795. He 
had four sons: one, Ibrahim Khan, d. end of Safar or early in Rabi‘ I., 1122 H. 
(1710), id., I. 295. This man’s son, Zabardast Khan, died in 1125 H. (1713). Asad 
‘Ali Khan, Jaulaq, had been employed by Husain ‘Ali Khan in the Dakhin, having 
been put in charge of SZbah Barar after the defeat of Dà,ud Khan, Panni, M-ul-u 
I, 354. 

8 Khafi Khan. IT, 836, 837. Siwénth-i-Khiz77. 

4 Kam Raj, 'Ibratnamah, 69b. 
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Shortly afterwards Mirza Asghari, brother's son of Neküsiyar,! 
tried to make his escape from the fort (22nd Ramazan 1131 H., 7th 
August, 1719), with the hope of reaching Rajah Jai Singh at Amber, or 
Chabelah Ram at Allahabad. He intended to come out on the side 
facing the river, but Manohar, Jat, one of the garrison, sent notice to 
Curaman, Jat, who commanded in that direction. From sunset Cura- 
man took up his station near the river at the head of two hundred 
men. When Mirza Asghari, followed by twelve servants, made his 
appearance, he was forthwith seized and detained till the morning. At 
day-break he was taken before Hnsain ‘Ali Khan, who ordered him to 
be kept a prisoner in the custody of Muta‘mad Khan. The money 
which he had brought out to bribe Curaman, was made over to that 
chief, together with an elephant.? 

A plan was now devised to overcome Safi Khan’ s reluctance to give 
in, and to induce him to abandon the struggle. A letter purporting to 
be from his brother, Islam Khan, then a prisoner at Dihli, was pre- 
pared, and on it Qutb-ul-mulk impressed the seal of Islam Khan, It 
urged Safi Khan to resist no longer, but make over the fort and the 
pretender to Ghairat Khan. Safi Khan sent this letter on to Ghairat 
Khan, expressing his willingness to surrender, if he were promised a 
pardon. Ghairat Khàn hurried off to Husain ‘Ali Khan and obtained 
from him a written promise of pardon, attested by his seal and signa- 
ture. Thereupon Safi Khan came out of the fort and delivered up 
letters which he had received from many of the great nobles, instigat- 
ing him to bring forward Neküsiyar as a claimant for thé throne. 
Among the rest was one bearing the private seal of Husain ‘Ali Khan 
himself. He was struck with amazement. On enquiring, he found 
that Mitr Sen at the time when he had access to the Nawab’s darbür, 
had prepared it and sent it to Safi Khan.š 


Section 5.—SuRRENDER OF AGRAH Fort AND OF NEKUSIYAR. 


At length on the 27th Ramazan 1131 H.* (12th August, 1719) the 
garrison surrendered. Ghairat Khan was sent in with a force to take 
possession, while Rajah Muhkam Singh and Samandar Khan brought 


1 Kam Raj, ‘Ibratndmah, 690, says it was the other son of Buland Akhtar, viz., 
Fath-ul-mubin, who tried to escape. 
2 Siwanth-t-Khizri, Khafi Khan IT, 836, Kamwar Khan, 207. 
Š Siwünih-i-IKhizr? of Khizr Khan, Panni, 
4 Tt is the 29th Ramazan in Muhammad Qasim, 289, and so also 1n the Tabsirat- 
wn-nGzgiri, year 1181 H., p. 129, where is to be fonnd ‘Abd-nl-jalil’s genium in 
honour of the occasion. The poet was present on the spot, 
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out Neküsiyar and his other nephew, Baba Mughal! At the gate of 
the fort the two princes were placed on elephants and escorted to the 
camp. A great crowd had assembled to see them, through which they 
passed with hanging heads, looking neither to [the right nor to the left. 
As they dismounted, Husain ‘Ali Khan advanced to greet them and 
conducted them to the tent already allotted to Mirza Asghari. There 
they were made to sit on one carpet of honour (masnad), while the 
Bakhshi stood before them humbly, with folded hands. But Neküsiyar, 
whose life had been passed in the harem, rose at once, and in the dialect 
used by women began to beg and pray for his life, accompanying his 
words by prostrations utterly opposed to usage. Anxious to maintain 
the usual decorum, the nawab took his hand, and remonstrating, 
said, “ Let your mind be at rest, and count this place as your own. 
Until this time you were in the hands of infidels.” Nekisiyar 
uttered bitter complaints against those who had made use of him for 
their own purposes; and asked that some eunuch might be sent at once 
to allay the terror of his mother and the other women, by informing 
them of the kind reception he and his nephews had received. They 
were then furnished with carpets, pillows and other necessaries.? 

Before the imperial soldiers could seize him, Mitr Sen had made an 
end of himself by plunging a dagger into his own breast. While still 
a little breath was left in the body, the soldiers, to prove their zeal, 
lifted it up and carried it into the presence of Husain ‘Ali Khan. He 
ordered them to sever the head from the body and send it to Qutb-ul- 
mulk, For three days the drums were beaten in honour of the victory, 
and in the end Neküsiyar was sent to Dihli to be placed with the other 
captive princes in Salimgarh: he died there on the 6th Rajab 1135 H. 
(llth March, 1723) and was buried at the Qutb.? 

The next pressing work was to obtain possession of the hoards of 
treasure and other property. Husain ‘Ali Khàu in person proceeded to 
the fort, where he placed Haidar Quli Khan in general charge, and 
Ghairat Khan was told off to search for treasure. Trusty men were 
placed as sentries at the gates and no one, whether belonging to the 
army or not, was allowed to pass without being strictly searched. An- 
cient treasurers and guards of ‘Alamgir’s time, who had long left the ser- 
vice, were summoned from their homes. By much urging and the offer 


l Baba Mughal is, I suppose, the same as the prince called Faih-ul-mubin by 
Kam Raj, ‘Ibratnamah, fol. 69b. 
2 Kamwar Khan, 208, Shit {Das 30b, Khafi Khan, II, 886, Muhammad Qasim, 
Lahori, 289, 
3 Burhdn-us-safé, 1676, Kamwar Khan, 208, Khafi Khan, II, 837, Tzrikh.i. 
AlAdi, year 1185, SiwaniA-i- Khtzri, p. 3. 
Jio me 
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of rewards they were induced to point out the underground store- 
houses. In one place thirty-five lakhs of tankah minted in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516) were recovered; and in another seventy- 
eight lakhs of Shāhjahān’s silver coinage, with ten thousand gold coins 
of Akbar’s reign. The papers of account were also recovered. These 
showed that the money had been placed by ‘Alamgir in the custody of 
Shaistah Khan, Amir-ul-umarà ; but upon that emperors death in the 
Dakhin, no further notice had been taken of these hoards. They were 
not discovered in Bahadur Shah’s or Jahandàr Shah’s time. In the 
wardroble was a shawl studded with jewels which had belonged .to Nir 
Jahan Begam, a sword used by the Emperor Jahangir, and the sheet 
sprinkled with pearls which Shahjahan caused to be prepared for the 
tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. One valuation puts the property at 1,80,00,000 
rupees (£1,800,000), 1,40,00,000 rupees in cash and the rest in goods. 
Kha&t Khan puts it still higher, namely, at two to three krors of rupees 
(42,000,000 to £3,000,000).1 


Section 6.—Tue EMPEROR AND QurP-un-MurK Start FROM DiHLi FOR 
| AGRAH. 

When news was received at Dihli that Jai Singh had so far de- 
clared himself as to move out from Amber in the direction of Bianah 
and Agrah, ‘Abdullah Khan decided upon taking the field with the 
emperor in person. Accordingly the advance tents were sent out to 
Masjid-i-Moth, a distance of three kos, on the 26th Sha‘ban 1181 H. 
(13th July, 1719). Sayyad Khan Jahan? was left m charge of the 
city and the palace. On the 28th the emperor visited the Qutb and 
next day he marched to Khizrabad. After three more marches they 
reached Sikri on the 8th Ramazan (24th July, 1719), and the rain 
being very heavy, a halt was made for two or three days. On the 19th 
Ramazan (4th August, 1719) they were between Karabkah and Kori ; 
and here Rajah Ajit Singh received permission to proceed to Mathura 
to bathe in the Ganges. At the stage of Kosi, about thirty miles 
north-west of Mathura, it was decided, from reasons of prudence, not 
to march straight towards Amber, but to keep more to the left and 
make for Fathpur Sikri. One camp was at Kuraoli, eight kos from 
Agrah; thence the wazir and his brother moved to Fathpur, eight or 
niue miles farther to the west.? 

1 Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 292, Shia Das, 306, Khifi Khin, II, 837, Siwdnih-i- 
Khigr p. 3. — in 

2 Khan Jahan died on the 12th Shawwal 1182 H. (16th August, 1720). 

3 Mhd. Qasim, 282, 283, Kamwar Khan, 209, Khafi Khan, II, 833, Kam Raj, 
‘Ibratndmah, 70a. Masjid-i-Moth, seo ante, chapt. 4, Farrukhsiyar’s reign. It 
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SECTION 7.—F'ünRAKHsSiYAR'S WIDOW IS MADE OVER TO HER FATHER, Ant 
SINGH. 


At the time of setting out from Dihli, Ajit Singh had been ap- 
pointed to command the vanguard. Thereupon he commenced to make 
excuses, on the ground that if he left his daughter, Farruk khsiyar's 
widow, behind him, she would either poison herself or her name and 
fame would be assailed. Yielding to these pleas, ‘Abdullah Khan 
made the lady over to her father. She performed a ceremony of puri- 
fication in the Hindi fashion, and gave up her Mahomedan attire. 
Then, with all her property, estimated to exceed 1,00,00,000 rupees 
(£1, 000 ,000) in value, she was sent off to her native country of Jodh- 
pur. Great indignation was felt by the Mahomedans, especially by the 
more bigoted class of those learned inthe law. The gāzē issued a ruling 
that the giving back of a convert was entirely opposed to Mahomedan 
law. But, in spite of this opposition, ‘Abdullah Khan insisted on con- 
ciliating Ajit Singh, although on no previous occasion had a Rajput 
princess been restored to her own people after she had once entered the 
imperial harem.! 


Section 8.— Tug EMPEROR AND “ABDULLAH Kain Marcu TOWARDS 
AGRAH. 


When Husain ‘Ali Khàn learnt that his brother had left the capi- 
tal, a movement undertaken without his previous knowledge, he wrote 
an urgent remonstrance. He begged that no advance might be made 
into Rajah Jai Singh's country, for he had already taken all the precau- 
tions that were necessary. His bakhshz, Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, 
with Mir Mushrif and Zafar Khan, Turrah-i-baz, had been sent early in 
the rains to reduce a fort called Fathpur, held by Khama, Jat. This 
force had now been directed to block the way to Rajah Jai Singh, and 
nothing more was required in that direction. ‘Abdullah Khan might 
either encamp where he was, or come on to Agrah.? 

On the 27th Ramazin (12th August, 1719) a messenger brought 
word to ‘ Abdullah Khan that his brother had just obtained possession 
of Agrah fort, and was then busied in appropriating its contents to his 


lies about 51 miles south of the Dihli gate of the city, and on the road to the Qutb. 
Khizrabad lies east of Moth ki Masjid and nearer the Jamnah, see ante. For Kosi 
see Indian Atlas, sheet No. 49, and Thornton, 523; itis 29 m. N.W. of Mathura, 
lat. 27° 48’, long. 77° 29'. Kori and Karahkat I cannot trace on the Indian Atlas, 
Luraoli is on sheet No. 50, about 15 m. west of Agrah. 

1 Siwanih-i-Khizri, Khifi Khan, II, 833. 

2 Muhammad Qasim, Lihori, 283. 
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E 
own use. Although the victory was a cause of rejoicing, the thought 
of exclusion from his share of the booty depressed the wazir’s mind. 
An immediate advance was resolved upon. On the 29th Ramazan 
(14th August, 1719) the camp was at Sarsi, and on the 11th Shawwal 
(26th August, 1719) at Ol, where Ajit Singh rejoined from Mathura. 
On the 17th of that month they reached the village of Bidyapur, not 
far from Fathpur Sikri.! 

On the 19th Shawwal (4th September, 1719)a report was received 
that Husain ‘Ali Khan was near Kur&oli on his way from Agrah with 
Neküsiyar and the other captives. Next day he arrived, and one day 
after his arrival he was presented in audience. The quarrel which had 
broken out between the brothers over the booty taken at Agrah, was 
here made up through the exertions of Rajah Ratn Cand. ‘Abdullah 
Khan received twenty-one, or, as some say,? twenty-eight lakhs of 
rupees, a sum which was supposed to represent his half-share, after all 
the expenses of the campaign had been deducted. The sword of 
Jahangir and the shawl of Nur Jahan were retained by the Emperor, 
but the rest of the booty was granted to the two brothers.® 


SECTION 9.—ILLNESS AND DEATH or RAFI‘-UD-DAULAH. 


Rafi‘-ud-daulah turned out to be as sickly and weakly as his 
brother and predecessor, being like him given to excess in the use of 
opium. On ascending the throne he gave up the habit, but the sudden 
abstinence produced diarrhea, About the time that he started from 
Dihli he fell seriously ill, Accusations of poison are freely made by 
some writers, notably by Kamwar Khan: but this man’s views on the 
subject can be readily accounted for. He had risen in the service of 
Rafi‘-ush-shan, the father of this and the previous emperor, and natur- 
ally be expected much personal benefit from their coming to the 
throne. In this he was entirely disappointed. Fromfear of the 
Sayyads, the two princes had discouraged the applications of their own 
‘dependants, such as Kamwar Khan, and by reason of their shortlived 
tenure of the throne such hopes of preferment were dashed to the 


1 Kamwar Khan, 208. Sarsi I cannot trace; Ol is on the Indian Atlas, sheet 
60, as Ou, about 27 m. N.W. of Agrah and about 15 m. S.W. of Mathura. Bidya- 
pur is not traceable on the Indian Atlas map ; it was the birth-place of Khizr Khan, 
Panni, the hero of the Siwanih-i-Khizri so often quoted. Through the kindness of 
Mr. H. W. W. Reynolds, C.S., Commissioner of Agrah, I learn that it is opposite 
mile-stone No. 17 on the metalled road from Agrah to Fathpur Sikri. For Kuraoli 
see ante ; it is about 15 miles W. of Agrah. 

2 The Tarikh-i-muzaffarit has 30 lakhs of rupees. 

` $ Khafi Khan, II, 837, Siwdnih-i-Khizri, p. 4. 
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ground. Instigated by his sorrow for their early death and by regret 
at his own vanished prospects, is it to be wondered at that he lost his 
judgment, and too readily believed that his young masters had been 
made away with? He was ready to accept any assertion, however im- 
probable it might be, about the two Sayyads. The only overt act he can 
adduce is the substitution of the physician, ‘Ulwi Khan, for Mahdi- 
Quli Khan, as head of the royal kitchen. Then in a later entry, 20th 
Shawwal (4th September), he insists that the attack of diarrhoea from 
which the young emperor suffered, was due to the Sayyads' “ cunning 
devices.” Finally, on the 28th Shawwal (12th September), when 
Masih-uz-zamiin, ‘Abdullah Khan, and other physicians were called to 
the emperor’s bedside, Kamwar Khan can only say that “they took 
counsel for his departure.” These vague accusations cannot for a 
moment be entertained. To refute them it is enough to remember how 
much the Sayyads were interested in keeping the prince alive, if they 
could. They could in no way benefit by such gratuitous iniquity as the 
poisoning of an inoffensive prince, with whom they had no quarrel, and 
from whom they could anticipate no injury. The truth is that Rafi’-ud- 
daulah was not only of a weak constitution, but was addicted to 
opium. This fact sufficiently accounts for his succumbing under an 
attack of the kind from which he was suffering, as that disease when 
once set up in an opium-eater is almost incurable. His death occurred 
in camp at Bidyapur on the 4th or 5th Zi’! Qa‘dah 1131 H. (17th or 
18th September, 1719)! but the fact was concealed until the arrival 
from Dihli of some other prince to be his successor. A week or more 
before his death the Sayyads’ nephew, Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, and other 
nobles had been despatched in all haste to Dihli for that purpose.’ 
According to one author, various stories more or less absurd were 
in circulation about the early death of these two emperors. Some said 
that the Sayyads, having found the two youths devoid of learning, 
deficient in knowledge of men,? and wanting in valour, became con- 
vinced that they were useless as sovereigns, and had therefore removed 
them by poison., Again, others hinted that by reading the stars it was 
found that these princes were doomed to misfortune, and the Sayyads 


1 Khüshhál Cand, Berlin Ms. 495, fol. 996a, says it was the 7th, and quotes the 
verse :— 
Haftam zi Qa‘dah az in kuhnah-dair 
Kard site bagh-i-khapan ‘azam-i-sair. 
“ On the 7th of Zi Qa‘dah from this old tavern 
“ For the silent grove he resolved to set out.” 
2 Tarikh-i-muzafar?, p. 166. 
3 Qiyáfat- shinast, literally, “ physiognomy.” 
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were impelled to their removal by the fear of being themselves invol- 
ved, Or, as some suggested, the Sayyads had resolved on killing out 
by degrees the whole of Taimür's race. Wheti the way was open, they 
meant to claim the throne for themselves, Qutb-ul-mulk taking Hindü- 
stan, and Husain ‘Ali Khan, the Dakhin and Malwah. The author in 
question sums up in favour of the third supposition, and blames the 
Sayyads for forgetting that :— 


* He who chooses to leave the beaten path 
“ Will never reach his journey's end."! 


APPENDIX ( RAFI'-UD-DAULAH). 


Length of reign.—Rafi-ud-daulah reigned four months and sixteen 
days. As the month or year of his birth is nowhere stated in any first- 
class authority, we do not know his exact age. If he was eighteen 
months older than his brother, Rafi’-ud-darajat, he mnst have been 
between twenty and twenty-one years old at the time of death.? 

Title.—On his accession he received the title of Shahjahin Sani 
(the second), but his full style is nowhere given. i 

Coin.—There are nineteen of this emperor's coins in the three 
public collections before referred to; three of gold and sixteen of silver, 
all circular. Except one, all are dated, bearing the year 1131 H. 
These nineteen coins come from ten mints in eight out of the twenty- 
one provinces: coins from Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Ajmer, Audh, Alla- 
habad, Malwah, Orissah, and five out of the six Dakhin silahs are 
absent. The mints from which there are coins are Lahor (2), Tatthah 
(1), Shahjahanabad (6), Bareli (2), Sürat (1), Akbarábad (2), Islāmā- 
bad (1), Patnah (1), Murshidabad (2), Aurangabad (1). - Tatthah, 
strange to say, re-appears in the list of active mints after some inter- 
val. For the gold coins the weights are 167,168:5, and 169 grains res- 
pectively, and the diameters :8,:85, and ‘9 of an inch. For the silver 
coins the weights are 172 grains (1), 173 (2), 174 (1), 1745 (2), 
175 (3), 176 (1), 177 (3), 178 (1), 179:3 (1), 180 (1); and the diame- 
ters, '80 of an inch (2), ‘81 (1), 85 (1), ‘66 (1),:88 (1), 90 (3), *95 (5), 
1:0 (1), 1:03 (1). The inscription as given by Rodgers, * Lahore Cata- 
logue,” 207, is GSikkah-i-mubarik-i-Baüdshüh-i-ghüz; Shah Jahan. I 


l Ahwal-i-khawaqin, fol. 172a. 
Khilaf-i-mamarr kase rah guzid 
Kih hargiz ba manzil na khwahad rasid. 
2 The Jam-i-Jam, a non-contemporary work, makes him a younger brother, 
and gives his birthday as the 5th Safar 1113 H, (11th July, 1701). 
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reject his seventh coin from Maha Indarpur (z.e., Bhartpur, see id. p. 
264), as I believe it belongs to the other Shahjahàn of 1174 H. (also 
commonly called “ Sani,” or the second). In 1131 H. Bhartpur had not 
become the chief place of the Jats, nor was it then more than an 
obscure village, whereas in 1174 H. it was the capital of one of the 
chief partizans of the minister, ‘Imad-nl-mulk, who in 1173 H. (Decem- 
ber, 1759) had placed this third Shahjahan upon the throne after the 
assassination of ‘Alamgir II. Ë 

Family.—We do not know if Rafi'-ud-daulah was married, or if he 
was, who his wife was; nor do we hear of his having left any children. 
On the 13th Zü, Qa'dah (21st September, 1719) his bier was sent to 
Dihli, and he was buried beside his brother near the shrine of Qutb- 
ud-din. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MUHAMMAD Suan (1719-1748). 


During the few days which elapsed between the death of 
Rafi-ud-daulah and the arrival of his successor, the Wuzir and his 
brother made their usual daily visit to the imperial quarters and 
~ returned with robes of honour, as if newly conferred on them, thus de- 
ceiving the common people into the belief that the emperor was still 
alive.! 

At length on the llth Zà'l Qa'dah 1151 H. (24th September, 
1719), Ghulam ‘Ali Khan arrived in the camp at Bidyapur, a village 
three kos to the north of Fathpur Sikri. He brought with him Prince 
Roshan Akhtar, the son of the late Khujistah Akhtar, Jahan Shah, 
fourth son of the Emperor Bahadur Shah.? The death of Rafi‘-ud- 
daulah: was now (26th September, 1719) made public, his bier brought 
out, and his body despatched for burial to Dihli. Arrangements were 
at once made for the enthronement of his successor.? 

This enthronement took place at Bidyapur* on the 15th Zü,l Qa‘dah 
1131 H. (28th September, 1719)and Roshan Akhtar was proclaimed under 


l Shiü Das, 32b. A newly-conferred KAilat was worn for twenty-four hours, 
and nothing was allowed to be put on over it. i 

2 Rustam ‘Ali, Tērīkh-i-hindz, fol. 287a, says the prince was brought from Dihli 
in three days, travelling in a boat down the Jamnah. 

3 Kamwar Khan, 211; Khafi Khan, II, 840. 

$ From the tahsildar's report kindly obtained for me by Mr. Reynolds, as 
already stated, I find that there is a place Tajpur, four miles west of Bidyüpur. 
From the name, aud the fact that the village is a perpetual mu‘dfi, I infer that 
Jüjpur may be the actual place of enthronement. 
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the titles of Abu, Fath,! Nàsir-ud-din, Muhammad Shah, Badshah, 
Ghizi. He was a handsome and, at that time, fairly intelligent young 
man, and having been born at Ghazni on the 23rd Rabi ‘I 1114 H.? 
(16th August, 1702), was now in his eighteenth (lunar) year. Coin 
was issued and the Khutbah read in his name; and it was directed that 
the commencement of the reign should be antedated, and fixed from the 
removal of Farrukhsiyar from the throne.. All other arrangements 
were continued as in the last two reigns, and no new appointments 
were made. All the persons surrounding the sovereign were as before 
the nominees of the two Sayyads, and Himmat Khan continued as 
before to act as tutor and guardian. Muhammad Shah deferred to 
him in everything, and asked of him permission to attend the public 
prayers on Friday or to go out shooting. On the march men in the 
confidence of the Sayyads surrounded the young emperor and pre- 
vented any access to him.® 


Section 2.—Terms MADE WITH Jai SINGH. 


It was now given out that the emperor, after worshipping at the 
tomb of Shekh Salim, Cishti, in Fathpur, would march on to Ajmer and 
visit the shrine of Mu‘in-ud-din Cishti. The hidden motive was to 
overawe Rajah Jai Singh who, since the removal of Farrukhsiyar, had 
been at little pains to conceal his hostile intentions. He had received 
some aid in money from the Rana of Udepur, as is shown by his letter 
to that prince’s minister, dated the 4th Bhadon Sambat 1776 (9th 
August, 1719), wherein he asserts that Nizam-ul-mulk had started from 
Ujjain and Chabelah Ram had crossed the Jamnah at Kalpi, both of 
which statements were false. When he learnt of the rising at Agrah, 
he came out from his capital, Amber, with much ostentation. Follow- 
ing the Rajput custom when resolved on death or victory, he and his 
men had clothed themselves in saffron raiment and sprinkled their 


l Taérikh-i-Muzaffar7, 166. But Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, Mugqaddamah-i-Shzh ‘Alam- 
namah, 45a, states that on the 3rd Jamadi II, 1134 H. (20th March, 1722), the style 
was changed from “ Abu,l Fath ” to “Abu, Muzaffar.” 

2 The Téarikh-i-Muzaffarit has the 22nd Rabi‘ I, and Khushhal Cand, Berlin 
Ms. 495, fol. 995a, the 24th. The latter writer gives a chronogram of six lines, of 
which the last is: 

** Khudeo-t-gaihan-parwar”’ (1114) khudde kard wad. 

š Kamwar Khan, 213; Khushhal Cand, Berlin Ms. No. 495, fol. 995a has, for 
date, ‘‘ middle of Zu,1 Qa'dah. ” 

$ He was further encouraged in his hostility by Tahavvar Khan, Turani, Sala- 
bat Khan, the late Mir Atash, Buhullah Khan, and the other refugees from Dihli 
already referred to. 
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heads with green grass He announced publicly that he had bestowed 
the city of Amber on the Brahmans as a sacred gift (dàn and arthān). 
He had marched as far as parganah Todah Tank, about eighty miles 
south-west of Agrah, and there waited to see which way events would 
turn. He was watched by a force under Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, 
which barred his further advance northwards.? 

Maharajah Ajit Singh had offered himself as mediator, but his 
leisurely procedure, protracted in the way usual to him and his fellow- 
rajahs, did not accord with the fiery temperament of Husain ‘Ali Khan 
It was with a view to bring this matter to a head that an advance from 
Fathpur Sikri towards Ajmer was proposed. A few marches were 
made to places in the neighbourhood, but no real start was attempted. 
The camp was between Malikpur and Muminabad on the 24th Zül 
Qa‘dah (7th October, 1719) and here Husain ‘Ali Khan came in from 
Fathpur to pay his respects. Another stage was travelled on the 26th 
(9th October). 

On the lst Zū,l Hijjah (14th October, 1719) the emperor’s mother, 
now styled Nawab Qudsiyah, and other women of the harem, who had 
been sent for from Dihli arrived incamp. The Begam had acted most 
warily, avoiding everything that could arouse the suspicions of the 
Sayyads. When the messengers of the Sayyads came to Dilhi to fetch 
her son, she bestowed on them, on the men who were to accompany 
him, and on all office-holders at Dihli, the customary dresses of honour. 
But learning that this assumption of authority had displeased the 
Sayyads, she sent away all subsequent applicants. In the same man- 
ner, when she arrived in camp, she warned all persons who had any 
connection with her late husband, Jahan Shah, to abstain from appear- 
ing on the road to greet or escort her. She studied the susceptibili- 
ties of the Sayyads in every particular. A sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees monthly was set apart for her expenses and those of the other 


women.* 


lI read gyghe, “grass,” in Muhammad Qasim, but Tod, I, 506, speaks of 
their wearing on such occaSions the maur or bridal crown, which is probably 
much the same thing in other words—John Christian, “ Behar Proverbs,” p. 197, 
No. 426, tells us that the bridegroom’s head-dress “is made of talipot leaves and 
in some places of date (palm) leaves.”’ That it is sometimes actually made of 
grass may be inferred from W. Crooke’s "Tribes and Castes of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces," Vol. IT, p. 62, sixth line from foot. 

$S Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 282, 297, Tod, “ Annals,” I, 380. 

8 Muhammad Qasim, Lahorf, 204. There is a Malikpur about five miles east 
of Fathpur, Indian Atlas, Sheet 50; Muminabad, I am unable to trace. 

4 Kamwar Khan, 214, Khafi Khan, IT, 841. 
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As the negociations with Jai Singh were still in progress and no 
satisfactory terms could be arranged, Ajit Singh, who was extremely 
anxious to return home, offered to visit Jai Singh in person on his way 
to Jodhpur. Accordingly he was dismissed to his home, and on the 
2nd Zü, Hijjah (15th October, 1719) the report came in that three 
days before (12th October), Jai Singh had quitted Todah on his return 
to Amber. The fugitive nobles, Tahavvar Khan, Salabat Khan, and 
Rihullah Khan, were at his request pardoned and left with him 
unmolested. The great persuasive in his withdrawal was the large 
sum of money.that he received. Some say the amount was as much as 
twenty lakhs of rupees. This money was paid to him on the plea that 
it was required to buy back Amber from the Brahmans. To the public 
it was announced as a gift on his marriage with the daughter of Ajit 
Singh, to whom he had long been betrothed. As part of these nego- 
ciations Rajah Jai Singh obtained the government of Sarkar Sorath 
(Sabah Ahmadabad). But the rest of Ahmadabad remained under 
Ajit Singh, with the addition of the whole of Ajmer. That rajah’s 
formal appointment to the latter $4bah was announced on the 23rd 
Zu, Hijjah (5th November, 1719.) In this way the country from a 
point sixty miles south of Dihli to the shores of the ocean at Strat 
was in the hands of these two rajahs, very untrustworthy sentinels for 
the Mughals on this exposed frontier.! 


SECTION 3.—THE EMPEROR MOVES FROM FATHPUR TO AGRAH. 


From the date of his arrival in camp, llth Zu,] Qa'dah (24th 
September, 1719) until the 20th Zi,l Hijjah, Muhammad Shah had 
never moved far from Fathpur Sikri. He kept the ‘Jd festival (10th 
Zü,| Hijjah) in his tents at Fathpur, and visited the tomb of Shah 
Salim, Cishti, at that place on the 14th of the same month. On the 
20th he started for Agrah, and three days later (5th November, 1719) 
he camped at Talab Kela Nath. On the 15th Muharram 1132 H. 
(27th November, 1719) quarters were taken up for a few days at the 
palace within the fort of Agrah, but on the 2nd Safar (14th December, 
1719) the emperor returned to his tents at his formerencampment. At 
this time Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, bakhsht of Husain ‘Ali Khan's 
army, was sent towards Jalesar and Sa‘dabad in the Dūābah to punish 
the Jats, who had lately carried off over one hundred of the imperial 


camels. 


1 Kamwar Khan, 214, 216, Khafi Khan, IT, 838, Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 


297, Shit Das, 32a. 
8$ Kamwar Khan, 215, Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 2nd recension, 402. 
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SECTION 4.—CAMPAIGN AGAINST BONDI. 

As already mentioned,! there had been for several years a dispute 
between Budh Singh, Hada, and his relation Bhim Singh, about the 
country of Bondi in Rajputanah. Budh Singh who was in possession, 
had thrown in his lot with Farrukhsiyar and Rajah Jai Singh, 
Sawāe. Bhim Singh had sided with the minister and his brother. 
As a reward his restoration was now decided upon, Budh Singh 
having recently added to his former iniquities by himself assisting 
Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellious governor of Allahabad, and insti- 
gating Chatarsal, Bundelah, to do the same. On the 5th Muharram 
1132 H. (17th November, 1719) Bhim Singh was sent on this enter- 
prize and Dost Muhammad Khan, Afghàn,? of Malwah was, at the 
rajah’s request, given a high mansab and placed under his orders. Say- 
yad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, bakhshi of Husain ‘Ali Khan's army, who had 
lately returned from his expedition against the Jats, received orders to 
proceed to Bondi with a well-equipped force of fifteen thousand horse- 
men. Gaj Singh of Narwar was also ordered to join. In addition to 
the avowed object of their march, they carried with them: secret 
- instructions to remain on the borders of Malwah until it was known 
whether their services might not be required in that direction. Bhim 
Singh had been promised the title of Maharajah and the rank 7,000, 
7,000 horse, with the fish standard, if he took part in a successful 
campaign against Nizam-ul-mulk in Malwah.® 

On the 8rd Rabi‘ II, 1132 H. (12th February, 1720) the report was 
received that Rao Bhim Singh and Dilawar ‘Ali Khan had fought n 
battle with the uncle of Rao Budh Singh, in which their opponent was 
defeated and slain, along with five or six thousand of his clan.* 


1 Tn the reign of Bahadur Shah, 1707-1712, not yet printed. 

2 Founder of the Bhopal State. At this time he was on [nee terms with Nizam- 
ul-mulk, then szbahdar of Malwah. 

$ Khafi Khan, IT, 844; Kamwar Khan, 216; Khizr Khan, 41. 

4 Khafi Khan, IT, 851; Kamwar Khan, 218, 
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